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DIVIDING  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY  -  ALLOCATIONS* 

THE  PROBLEM 

War  brings  significant  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  American  food.  Dividing  our 
food  supply — allocating  it — among  many  wartime 
claimants  so  food  goes  where  it  does  the  most 
good  is  one  of  the  great  problems  that  confronts 
the  War  Food  Administration. 

In  fact,  it  was  "to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  and  efficient  distribution  of  food  to 
meet  war  and  essential  civilian  needs,"1  that  a 
number  of  agencies  were  consolidated  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  form  the  War  Pood 
Administration. 

This  problem  of  dividing  our  food  supply 
efficiently  is  being  solved  in  large  degree  by 
a  system  of  allocations  .*  The  aim  of  allocations 
is  to  assure  adequate  diets  to  our  civilians, 
provide  for  the  needs  of  our  own  armed  forces, 
and  make  available  to  our  allies  and  certain 
other  claimants  a  share  of  our  food  supply. 
Stated  in  more  detail,  allocations  provide  for 
the  appraisal  of  all  requests  for  United  States 
food,  the  relation  of  total  requests  to  total 
supply,  and  adjustments  with  claimants  in  the 
light  of  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
scarce  foods. 

This  wartime  food  problem  when  contrasted 
with  one  of  the  great  food  problems  of  the 
1930's — surpluses--is  even  more  significant. 


Executive  Order  9384,  April  19,  1948.  Federal  Regis- 
ter,  Vol.    8*   p.  6423. 

•Prepared  by  Joseph  H.  Boyle,  Marketing  Reports  Dirision, 
vith  the  assistance  of  other  members  of  that  staff  and  of 
Requirements  and  Allocations  Control  staff. 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


Here,  in  brief>  is  the  pre-war  problem  of 
surpluses  as  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  Pood 
Distribution  in  his  Annual  Report,2  of  1943. 
"During  the  1930 • s  we  believed  that  this  country 
had  a  boundless  capacity  for  food  production. 
There  was  some  basis  for  that  belief--on  the 
surface,  at  least.  Up  to  1941,  one  of  our  most 
serious  problems  was  that  of  surpluses.  We  had 
more  food  than  people  were  able  to  buy.  As  a 
consequence,  prices  dropped  to  levels  that 
failed,  by  a  wide  margin,  to  give  farmers  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment  of  labor  and 
capital. 

"To  cope  with  the  surplus  problem,  we 
initiated  programs  of  production  control — pro- 
grams aimed  at  bringing  supplies  to  a  more 
comparable  relation  with  demand.  We  initiated 
programs  designed  to  channel  surplus  farm 
products  to  low-rincome  groups,  such  programs  as 
the  food  stamp  plan,  the  direct  distribution 
program,  the  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
programs,  and  others.  We  initiated  diversion 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new  markets 
and  new  uses  for  our  abundant  supplies." 

c 

Then  came  the  war,  bringing  great  changes 
to  America — the  land  of  food  abundances  and 
problems  of  surplus — -as  we  shifted  to  problems 
of  relative  scarcity  of  food.  The  transition 
from  abundances  to  relative  scarcities,  with 
the  advent  of  war,  was  not  at  first  apparent  to 
the  American  people.     In  fact,   it  seemed  almost 


2Report  of  the  Director*  PDA,  WPA,  U.  S.  D.  A. ,   1043,  P«  *• 
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paradoxical  to  some  that  we  could  have  food 
shortages  instead  of  surpluses  when  our  farmers 
were  producing  bumper  crops. 

But  gradually,  as  we  got  deeper  into  the 
war  and  the  demand  for  food  grew,  it  became 
apparent  that,  despite  record  production,  there 
would  be  no  surpluses,  aside  from  seasonal 
abundances  of  certain  perishable  products. 
Then  shortages  appeared — shortages  of  beef ; 
butter,  canned  goods,  and  more  recently  of 
cereals,    especially  feeds. 

NEED  AND  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALLOCATIONS 

These  developments  indicated  among  other 
things  that  as  long  as  our  food  supplies  were 
large  in  relation  to  demand,  we  could  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  meeting  all  requests.  But  with 
demand  much  larger  than  supply,  a  new  mechanism 
had  to  be  set  up  for  dividing  food. 

Pood  was  not  unique  among  basic  commodities 
in  needing- this  new  mechanism — allocations — to 
assure  efficient  distribution.  Nor  was  the 
first  move  toward  the  allocation  system  made 
in  the  field  of  food  distribution  exclusively. 

FIRST  MOVES  TOWARD  ALLOCATION  SYSTEM 

The  original  law  in  which  Congress  dele- 
gated to  the  President  the  power  to  allocate 
and  assign  priorities  was  written  to  cover  Army 
and  Navy  contracts  generally.  Thus,  in  refer- 
ring to  Navy  and  Army  contracts,  the  Act  of 
June  28,    1940, 3   stated  that:      "...  whenever 


8Pnblic  Law  671,   76t hr  Congress,  3d  Sess. ,  54  Stat.  676. 
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deemed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  national  defense 
during  the  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  on  September  8,  1939,  to  exist,  .  .  . 
deliveries  of  material  .  .  .  shall,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  take  priority 
Over  all  deliveries  for  private  account  or  for 
export .    .    .   . " 

The  power  to  allocate  and  to  assign  priori- 
ties was  broadened  considerably  by  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1941, 4  and,  especially  after  the  United 
States  was  at  war,  by  the  Act  of  March  27, 
1942«5  This  act  (known  as  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act  of  1942)  stated  that:  "...  Whenever  the 
President  is  satisfied  that  the  fulfillment  of 
requirements  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  will  result  in  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  any  material  or  of  any  facilities  for  defense 
or  for  private  account  or  for  export,  the 
President  may  allocate  such  material  or  facili- 
ties in  such  manner,  upon  such  conditions  and 
to  such  extent  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  and  to  promote 
the  national  defense.  ..." 

FOOD  ALLOCATIONS  ESTABLISHED 

From  the  authority  contained  in  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act  of  1942  stemmed  Executive  Order 
9280  of  December  5,  1942. 6  This  order  set 
up  a  new  mechanism  to  make  allocations  of 
United  States  food  supplies  and  by  it  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture   (later,   the  War  Pood 


4Public  Law  89,  77th  Congress,  1st  Sess. ,  56  Stat.  186. 
5Public  Lav  607,  77th  Congress,  2d  Sess.  56  Stat.  176. 
•Federal  Register,  Yol.    7,   p.  10179. 
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Administrator)  was  empowered  to  "Assign  food 
priorities  and  make  allocations  of  food  for 
human  and  animal  consumption  to  governmental 
agencies  and  for  private  account,  for  direct 
and  indirect  military,  other  governmental, 
civilian,   and.  foreign  needs." 

FOOD  ALLOCATIONS  CONSOLIDATED 

With  t"he  issuance  of  Executive  Order  9280, 
the  power  to  make  allocations  of  food  and  to 
assign  food  priorities  was  centralized  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
following  words:  "...  the  functions,  person- 
nel, and  property  established  in  or  transferred 
to  the  Department  ...  that  are  concerned 
'primarily  with  the  distribution  of  food  are 
consolidated  into  an  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Food  Distribution  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  ..." 

This  new  agency--the  Pood  Distribution 
Administration — combined  the  work  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, the  Sugar  Agency  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  and  Adjustment  Administration, 
regulatory  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  War 
Relations  concerned  primarily  with  the  distri- 
bution of  food,  and  the  Pood  Division  and  other 
food  units  of  the  War  Production  Board.  Among 
the  specific  functions  of  the  Pood  Distribution 
Administration  was  development  of  recommenda- 
tions for  allocation  of  available  food  supplies 
among  various  claimants,  including  the  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  population,  the  allies, 
and  territories   freed  from  the  Axis,    as  well 
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as  nutritional  standards  to  assist  in  food 
allocations . 

Executive  Order  No.  9322  of  March  26, 
1943, 7  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  9334, 
of  April  19,  1943, 8  Consolidated  in  a  War  Pood 
Administration  under  a  War  Food  Administrator, 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration,  the  Food  production 
Administration  (except  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration), the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
the  Extension  Service,  "together  with  all  their 
powers,    functions,   and  duties." 

War  Food  Administrators  Memorandum  No.  27, 
Supplement  4,  of  January  21,  1944,  stated  that: 
"Hereafter  the  Food  Production  Administration 
and  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  shall 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  production  and  the 
Office  of  Distribution,  respectively.  The  heads 
of  these  agencies  shall  continue  to  have  the 
titles  of  Director  of  Food  Production  and 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,  respectively 


ALLOCATION  POLICY  DEVELOPED 

With  authority  for  food  allocations  estab- 
lished, an  allocation  control  policy  was 
developed  as  follows: 

(1)  To  provide  American  civilians  with  an 
adequate  diet,  one  that  at  least  met  the  minimum 
nutritional  requirements  formulated  after 
consultation  with  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council; 

federal  Register,  Vol.  8,  p.  3807. 
8Federal  Register,   Vol.   8,   p.  5423. 
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(2)  To  provide  our  own  armed  forces  with 
all  the  food  they  needed,  when  they  needed  it, 
and  where  they  needed  it.  This  meant  meeting 
current  requirements  as  well  as  building  up 
military  reserves  at  home  and  abroad; 

(3)  To  go  as  far  as  possible  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  our  allies  and  of  other  groups 
engaged   in  the   direct   war  effort. 

To  put  this  policy  into  effect,  the  War 
Food  Administrator  delegated  authority  to  the 
Director  of  Pood  Distribution:  (l)  to  assemble 
food  requests  from  all  claimant  agencies;  (2)  to 
adjust  them  in  terms  of  supplies;  and  (3)  to 
resolve  conflicts  where  possible. 

CLAIMANTS 

These  claimant  agencies,  when  added  to- 
gether, represent  the  total  demand  for  U-  S.  food 
supplies.  Among  the  claimants  are  the  U«  S. 
armed  forces,  U.  S.  civilians,  u«  S.  territories, 
U.  K.  ,  U-  S.  S.  R .  ,  other  Uni.ted  Nations, 
including  Latin  American  countries  through  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  (formerly 
Bureau  of  Economic  Warfare),  and  neutrals,  as 
well  as  numerous  smaller  organizations  requiring 
food  which  operate  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  The  Veteran's  Administration,  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  Inter-American  Highway,  and 
War  Shipping  Administration,  are  among  the 
latter. 

In  allocating  U«  S.  food  supplies,  it  was 
early  recognized  that  many  critical  food  com- 
modities could   not  be  supplied  in  quantities 
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sufficient  to  meet  needs  of  all  claimant 
agencies.  Allocation  policies  and  procedures 
are  intended  to  divide  the  supply  in  a  manner 
which  makes  the  maximum  contribution  to  military 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  takes  fully  into" 
account  indirect  and  nonmilitary  needs. 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  our  own  fighting 
forces— the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  Civilian  needs  of  the  American 
people  have  to  be  met  adequately.  The  armies 
of  our  allies  and  their  civilian  population 
have  to  receive  as  large  a  share  of  our  supplies 
as  our  own  needs  and  available  shipping  space 
permit . 

ALLOCATION  PROCEDURES 

Procedures  for  the  allocation  of  U.  S. 
food  supplies  include  four  stages:  First  stage, 
preliminary  estimates  and  trial  balance  sheets; 
second  stage,  commodity  analysis  and  adjust- 
ments; third  stage,  over-all  review  and 
adjustments;  and  fourth  stage,  determination  of 
allocations . 

In  the  first  stage,  the  requirements  of 
each  of  the  claimant  agencies  are  obtained, 
together  with  statements  of  justification  and 
supporting  data  required  as  a  basis  for  judging 
the  relative  urgency  of  the  needs  that  have  to 
be  met.  These  requirements  are  transmitted  to 
the  Requirements  and  Allocations  Control  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Distribution.  Concurrently, 
preliminary  supply  estimates  are  also  obtained 
by  the  Requirements  and  Allocations  Control 
from  the  Supply  Estimates  Committees  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  Commodity  Branches, 
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Office  of  Distribution,  working  with  the  Office 
of  Production  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  When  imports  are  involved,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  and  appropriate 
units  in  other  agencies  outside  the  Department 
»  of  Agriculture  are  represented* 

These   supply  data   include   estimates  of 
v.  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 

as  well  as  production  and  imports  during  the 
period.  All  claimants  present  requirements  for 
both  current  and  future  needs  in  a  series  of 
four  3-month  periods,  and  also  on  an  annual 
basis  for  2  years  in  advance. 

ANNUAL  VS.    QUARTERLY  BASIS 

The  desirability  of  operating  on  an  annual 
basis  exclusively  was  recognized  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  impossibility  of  proceeding  along 
this  line  became  all  too  clear  upon  deeper  and  more 
detailed  analysis.  The  evils  of  the  quarterly 
system  were  not  overlooked;  but  the  conclusion 
was  that  far  greater  evils  and  danger  were 
inherent  in  an  annual  allocation  procedure. 
The  enormous  difficulties  of  making  supply 
estimates  for  a  year  in  advance,  on  which  to 
base  firm  allocation  .  .  .  were  not  the  only 
ones.  It  was  equally  difficult  to  foresee^  a 
year  in  advance  the  exact  magnitude  of  all 
requirements.  Dozens  of  new  military,  economic, 
and  political  factors  could — and  do — emerge 
which  affect  the  requirement  picture. 

Objective  economic  and  political  reality 
left  no  other  course  than  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  a  firm  estimate  of  supplies   for  one 
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quarter  in  advance  and  general  tentative  esti- 
mates, with  rather  wide  margins  of  deviation 
for  the  following  three  quarters.  Furthermore, 
two-thirds  of  the  tentative  allocation  for  the 
second  quarter  was  to  be  regarded  as  firm. 
This  compromise,-  possessing  a  considerable 
degree  of  flexibility  and  yet  adequate  firmness 
to  plan  shipping,  has  worked  quite  satisfacto- 
rily on  the  whole. 

For  production  planning  purposes,  claimant 
agencies  also  present  requirements  on  an  annual 
basis  for  2  years  in  advance,  as  well  as 
quarterly  for  1  year  in  advance. 

CHECKS  AND  TRIAL  BALANCE 

With  all  the  claims  in,  Supply  Estimates 
Committees  check  on  every  available  source  of 
information  for  data  on  supplies  available  or 
in  prospect.  They  scan  estimates  of  crop 
production;  they  examine  import  figures;  they 
look  into  the  amount  of  food  in  storage;  they 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of  meat 
animals  on  ranges,  or  in  feed  lots;  they  make 
allowances  for  possible  extremes  of  weather. 

Then  they  make  a  trial  balance;  that  is, 
requirements  for  each  commodity  are  set  down 
against  the  estimated  supply.  If  the  supply  is 
substantially  larger  than  requirements,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  need  for  an  allocation  of 
that  commodity.  But  if  the  supply  is  short — 
and  by  March  of  1944  the  supply  of  almost  all 
foods  was  short— each  claimant  is  asked  to 
rejustify  his  food  claims  according  to  urgency 
and  war  importance.  Oftentimes  the  Office  of 
Distribution,   War  Food  Administration,  suggests 
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more  plentiful  foods  as  substitutes,  but  some- 
times the  only  solution  is  to  pare  the  request 
or  cut  it  out  entirely. 

ALLOCATION  REVIEW 

The  second  stage  in  the  allocations  pro- 
cedure occurs  when  the  Requirements  and 
Allocations  Control  staff,  jointly  with  the 
Commodity  Branches  of  the  Office  of  Distribution, 
reviews  the  trial  balance  sheets  and  formulates 
suggestions  for  possible  adjustments  that  may 
be  required.  Questions  relating  to  possible 
production  adjustments  are  referred  to  the 
Office  of  Production,  War  Food  Administration, 
for  examination  and  joint  consideration. 

The  trial  balance  sheets  for  each  commodity 
together  with  suggested  adjustment  possibili- 
ties, are  submitted  for  consideration  to  the 
appropriate  interagency  committees.  The 
suggested  allocations  are  reviewed  by  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  the  commodity  specialists 
of  the  United  States  agencies  representing 
all  the  claimants.  These  committees  usually 
include  representatives  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  services,  the  Civilian  Food 
Requirements  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Distribution, 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Department  of  the 
interior.  All  recommendations  of  these  inter- 
agency commodity  committees  are  then  submitted 
to  the  Inter-Agency  Food  Requirements  and 
Allocations  Committee  for  review  and  approval. 
The  Director  of  the  office  of  Distribution  is 
chairman  and  sole  voting  member  of  this  committee 
and  all  interested  Government  agencies  have 
representation  on  it. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ALLOCATIONS 

Allocations  soon  led  to  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  dividing  of  world  supplies 
of  food.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 
created  the  Combined  Food  Board  to  assure 
fullest  use  of  the  food  available  to  the  United 
Nations . 

The  world  commodity  supply  situation  is 
reviewed  jointly  through  the  International 
Commodity  Committees  of  the  Combined  Food  Board 
and  domestic  allocations  are  considered  in 
relation  to  it.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
Combined  Food  Board  is  to  provide  a  common 
forum  in  which  member  nations  may  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  concern  and  develop  mutually 
acceptable  recommendations  respecting  alloca- 
tion, production,  procurement,  and  international 
distribution  of  available  food  supplies  for 
presentation  to  their  respective  governments. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  assume  authority  or 
operating  responsibility,  but  to  provide 
authorities  and  operating  officials  of  member 
governments,  programs  with  respect  to  which  all 
possible  international  differences  of  opinions 
have  been  reconciled.  In  addition,  it  cooperates 
with  the  London  Food  Council,  other  combined 
boards,   and  other  food-planning  agencies. 

International  Commodity  Committees  deal 
with  meat  and  meat  products,  fats  and  oils, 
sugar  and  sirup,  tobacco,  cereals  and  feeds, 
rice,  beans  and  peas,  seeds,  dairy  products, 
poultry  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  fishery 
products,  vitamins,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices, 
and  with  fertilizer  and  agricultural  and  food 
machinery . 
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In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  Executive  Order  9392,  of  October  28, 
1943, 9  provided  that  "...  The  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator shall  ...  be  the  United  Spates  member 
of  the  Combined  Pood  Board.  The  War  Pood 
Administrator  may  designate  a  representative  to 
serve  as  his  deputy  on  the  Combined  Pood 
Board .    .    .    . " 

In  advance  of  a  meeting  of  an  International 
Commodity  Committee,  relevant  information  on 
supplies  in  foreign  countries  is  supplied  to 
the  members  of  the  committees  by  its  secretary. 

Proposals  for  action  by  the  Combined  Pood 
Board  may  be  initiated  by  any  member  of  the 
Board,  its  executive  officers,  or  its  commit- 
tees* However,  in  securing  an  international 
allocation  (defined  as  apportionment  of  the 
world  food  supply  among  claimant  nations)  or 
other  agreement,  the  procedure  requires  action 
or  consideration  by  each  of  the  following  in 
the  order  indicated^  \.  Commodity  committee; 
2.  special  committee;  3-  Secretary  ofthe  Board; 
4.  executive  officers;  5«  Combined  Pood  Board. 

Each  commodity  committee  consists  of  a 
chairman,  three  members  (representing  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada), 
a  secretary,  and  an  assistant  secretary. 

The  chairman  calls  meetings  on  his  own 
initiative,  or  at  the  request  of  any  committee 
member,  executive  officer,  or  member  of  the 
Board.  He  presides  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,    but  does  not  vote  unless   he  is 


9Federal  Register,  .Vol.   ft,  p.  14788. 
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serving  both  as  chairman  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee.  Notices  of  the  meeting  are 
distributed  by  the  secretary. 

At  meetings  devoted  to  allocations  the 
committee  discusses  the  estimated  supplies, 
requirements,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to 
allocations,  and  determines  whether  an  allocation 
should  be  recommended.  If  an  allocation  is 
considered  desirable,  the  secretary,  at  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  prepares  final 
draft  of  the  recommended  allocation  for  signa- 
tures of  the  members  of  the  Combined  Food  Board, 
with  reasons  for  the  recommendation,  and  all 
pertinent  data  supporting  the  reasons. 

Whenever  there  is  not  unanimous , agreement 
in  any  committee,  the  secretary,  at  the  direction 
of  the  committee,  drafts  a  memorandum  to  the 
executive  officers,  setting  forth  the  disagree- 
ment and  requests  a  reconciliation  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  This  memorandum  is  trans- 
mitted in  triplicate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Combined  Pood  Board  for  recording  and  routing 
to  the  three  executive  -officers * 

ALLOCATION  ADJUSTMENTS 

In  the  light  of  the  total  situation  presented 
in  the  trial  balance  sheets  and  the  considera- 
tion given  to  the  problems  by  the  interagency 
and  the  International  Commodity  Committee, 
claimant  agencies  are  asked  by  the  Office  of 
Distribution  to  re-examine  their  requirement 
estimates  and  to  make  adjustments  in  them  to 
the  extent  they  feel  is  appropriate. 

Adjusted  balance  sheets,  together  with 
explanatory  memoranda  and  supporting  data,  are 
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prepared  by  the  Requirements  and  Allocations 
Control  staff  for  submission  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Distribution. 

In  the  third  stage  of  making  allocations, 
the  Director  of  Distribution,  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tion,  consults  with  the  director  of  Production 
on  the  relation  of  adjusted  requirements  to 
production  and  programs. 

After  adjustments  of  the  requirements  in 
the  light  of  advice  obtained  through  the  pro- 
cedures indicated  above,  the  Director  of 
Distribution  recommends  to  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istrator appropriate  allocations  of  American 
food  supplies,  supplying  such  tables  and  explan- 
atory memoranda  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  the  fourth  and  final  stage  of  making 
allocations,  the  recommended  allocations, 
national  and  international,  are  referred  to 
Requirements  and  Allocations  Control  for  con- 
sideration and  advice. 

The  Combined  Pood  Board  recommends  to  its 
respective  governments  the  international 
allocation  of  the  commodities  concerned. 

The  War  Pood  Administrator  formally  deter- 
mines the  allocations  to  be  made  of  United 
States   food  supplies. 

SUMMARY 

Allocating  food  is  a  continual  process  of 
dividing  the  food  on  hand  and  in  prospect  among 
the  many  wartime  claimants  for  it.  Allocations 
are  subject  to  change  as  military,  supply, 
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shipping,  and  other  conditions  require.  That 
is  one  big  reason  why  the  wartime  food  situation 
is  not,  never  was,  and  never  will  be  stable  and 
completely  predictable. 

Allocations  are  made  effective  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  claimants  to  abide  by  them. 
The  control  is  partly  voluntary  and  experience 
shows  that  only  in  rare  instances  are  allocations 
exceeded.  The  War  Food  Administration  has  some 
effective  controls  for  carrying  out  the  broad 
plan  of  allocations—the  blueprint  of  the  food 
distribution  program. 

War  Food  Administration  is  the  sole  pro- 
curement agency  for  lend-lease  purchases,  and 
since  purchasers  get  their  food  supplies  from 
the  War!  Food  Administration,  they  naturally 
comply  with  allocations.  Commercial  exports 
are  controlled  through  licenses  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.  The  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  issues  the  licenses  in 
cooperation  with  the  War  Food  Administration 
and,  of  course,  complies  with  allocations. 
Civilian  allocations  are  controlled  through  War 
Food  Administration  orders  and  Office  of  price 
Administration  rationing.  The  Army  and  Navy 
voluntarily  agree  to  allocations  and  have 
members   on  the  committee. 

As  the  basis  of  our  wartime  food  distri- 
bution system,  allocations  are  the  planned 
division  of  the  expected  supply  of  food 
commodities.  Admittedly,  allocating  food  is 
necessarily  a  complex,  world-wide  system,  and 
yet  it  is  also  the  best  method  yet  evolved  for 
adjusting  requirements  to  prospective  supply, 
so  that  food  may  fight  for  freedom  as  it  does 
in  the  war  program. 
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Latest  information  on  food  requirements 
and  supplies,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  are  taken  into  account  in  making  the 
allocations  of  food  for  our  armed  forces,  U.  S. 
civilians,  our  allies,  and  other  claimants,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  of  allocations  for 
the  1944  calendar  year,  and  for  other  yearly 
periods  of  allocation,  depending  upon  the 
specific  commodities  allocated. 

About  13^  percent  of  our  total  food  supplies 
will  go  to  meet  requirements  of  U.  S.  military 
and  war  services,  on  the  basis  of  allocations 
made  for  the  calendar  year  1944,  and  taking 
into  account  unallocated  food. 

U.  S.  civilians  will  receive  about  75 
percent  of  available  food  supplies  through 
allocation  in  1944.  The  average  American's  diet, 
however,  although  differing  somewhat  in  com- 
position and  including  some  new  foods,  will  not 
be  greatly  different  in  either  quantity  or 
nutritive  value  from  that  of  1943,  or  from  the 
average  pre-war  diet. 

About  4  percent  of  our  total  food  supplies 
will  go  to  the  U.  K.,  about  3£  percent  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  about  3  percent  will  be  used 
for  emergency  requirements  in  liberated  areas 
and  other  special  purposes.  About  1  percent 
will  be  used  for  supplying  United  States 
Territories  and  for  commercial  exports. 
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